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A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR MEXICO 

By Roger W. Babson, President of the Babson Statistical 
Organization; Member of the Federal Central Ameri- 
can Commission of 1916 

For some time the scenery has been set for some kind 
of intervention in Mexico. This came near happening dur- 
ing the early part of President Wilson's illness, and what 
occurred at that time was very largely responsible for Sec- 
retary Lansing's resignation. Had the Republicans then 
been in power, that incident would doubtless have been 
made an excuse for Mexican intervention. 

Although Carranza should be given certain sympathy 
and respect for what he has done, yet his doom was sure to 
come. Like many others, he had over-reached himself, 
forgetting the ladder by which he climbed up. The only 
thing which had saved Carranza for some time was the fact 
that he had no strong opponent. Since the armistice, the 
European governments, and quite likely the United States, 
had been hoping for some strong opponent whom they could 
endorse and recognize. 

Straight out and out intervention would be very danger- 
ous and very costly, both directly and for its effect upon 
the whole of Latin America. If, however, there were two 
strong factions in Mexico, between which the United States 
and European countries would be compelled to choose, 
then these nations would be justified in backing the new 
party. Conditions are bad in Mexico. Both the Mexican 
people and the rest of the world are anxious for peace so 
that they can develop their country and its industries. 
Anything which can bring about such peace is justifiable 
and is to be desired. 

Fallacy of War 

Although I do not take the pacifist's view regarding 
Mexican intervention, I am impressed by some figures which 
the leaders of the Interchurch Movement have recently 
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given out. They claim that the money spent during the 
first six months of General Pershing's border campaign 
would have been sufficient to establish a good public school 
system, an agricultural college and a modern hospital in 
every Mexican city of over 4000 people. In addition, there 
would have been available an endowment of several hundred 
thousand dollars for educational work in each of these com- 
munities. These figures are simply based on the cost of 
the first six months' military campaign. When the total 
cost and the present cost are considered, the figures would 
be most astounding. 

The people of the United States have been opposed to 
military intervention. It has, however, been generally be- 
lieved that intervention of some kind would some day be 
inevitable. By nature we are our brother's keeper, and the 
responsibility cannot be avoided either by the demands of 
the militarists or by the resolutions of the pacifists. The 
real question is — shall intervention be of military and 
destructive nature or shall it be of an educational and con- 
structive nature? The idea that we can continue to sit by 
and take no sides in the troubles of our nearest neighbor is 
preposterous. Even if the present revolutionists are 
friendly to the financial interests of the United States, this 
does not obviate the probability of intervention in some 
form. Although we now do not have to intervene to get 
Carranza out (as was the common opinion a few months 
ago) we may be obliged to intervene some day in order to 
keep the new interests in power or to prevent them from 
fighting among themselves. 

The moral question involved in Mexican intervention is 
the eternal question. Both those who favor military inter- 
vention and those who oppose it base their contentions on 
the "brother's keeper" theory. Granting, however, that 
we are our brother's keeper does not make the end justify 
the means. Two wrongs do not make a right, and in pro- 
tecting others in Mexico, we should be very careful to use 
methods which cannot be questioned. This is another 
reason why, if there is to be any kind of intervention, it 
should be constructive intervention of the most unselfish 
type. 
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Relations with All Latin America 

Irrespective of the moral issue involved, we should con- 
sider the effect of military intervention on Mexico and the 
other Latin American countries. Ever since we took Texas 
and California away from Mexico, the Latin Americans 
have been suspicious of us. This suspicion was increased 
when we took Porto Rico, Panama and began to interfere 
in certain other Latin American countries. "Dollar diplo- 
macy," as the American policy is called, is very repugnant to 
the Central and South American people. It is true that 
the Wilson administration has healed these wounds to a 
large extent. Today we are on more friendly terms with 
Latin America than at any time since the days of Monroe. 
Military intervention, however, in Mexico, would smash 
our Latin American friendships and undo all the good which 
has been accomplished during the past eight years. 

Psychologically, this would be a most dangerous time to 
temporize at this time with with the friendship of Latin 
America. During the past five years we have secured a 
grip on Latin American trade because the English, French, 
and Germans were unable to supply the goods or finance 
the purchases. The Latin Americans were compelled to 
trade with us or go without the goods. Now the markets 
of the world are again open, transportation lines are re- 
established, and the Latin Americans can again buy from 
either Europe or America as they desire. Moreover, it is 
only human nature that the English and French should 
make a strenuous effort to get back the trade which was 
formerly theirs and which we took while they were busy 
protecting civilization. Furthermore, the Germans, who 
were always unfair to us in connection with Latin American 
trade, will now renew their efforts with great vigor and 
resort to any means to get back again into the folds. 

Under these conditions, it is evident that if we attempted 
military intervention in Mexico our European competitors 
would use this as an argument against us in connection with 
trading in Latin America. These Central and South Amer- 
ican people are very sympathetic and almost sentimental 
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when it comes to trading. By nature they consider ques- 
tions of honor and friendship vastly more important than 
questions of dollars and pounds sterling. Hence, if any 
kind of intervention is necessary, it must be a constructive, 
unselfish intervention, one which will not arouse the enmity 
of Central and South America. 

Constructive Intervention 

A constructive form of intervention in Mexico means 
more than the building of schools, agricultural colleges, and 
hospitals, or the supplying of teachers, doctors, and nurses. 
A constructive form of intervention in Mexico requires the 
rehabilitation of Mexican railways and banks, and the intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery, seed, fertilizer, and some 
form of supervision. In talking this over with Senators in 
Washington, I find that they are favorably disposed to 
such intervention, provided we can "police" the country 
in order to "protect" our investments. Some even say: 
"This is all we want to do now; but there is no need of the 
government's supplying this money. The financial inter- 
ests of the United States and England are ready at any 
time to go to Mexico and operate the mines, develop the 
ranches, and teach the people how to work." This is very- 
true, but they demand the control of the properties if not 
the control of the country. This is where the rub comes. 

For a constructive policy in Mexico to succeed, the con- 
trol of the properties must remain with the Mexicans so 
far as further developments go. We must have for our 
motto, "Mexico for the Mexicans," rather than "Mexico 
for the Americans." This is the rock on which the inter- 
vention discussions ultimately become shipwrecked. The 
Mexicans would rather go on in their present inefficient and 
unhappy way, but feeling that when they do work out their 
own salvation it will be their own, than to have immediate 
peace and prosperity and lose control of their properties in 
the process. Shouldn't we respect them for their willing- 
ness to sacrifice the present in order to insure the future? 
We people of the United States have twice been through 
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the same experience that they are going through; our revo- 
lutionary days extended over a generation; our Civil War 
tore the country asunder. At both of these times foreign 
governments, in the interests of immediate peace and pros- 
perity, attempted to interfere and "make us behave." We 
know how we would have resented their intervention and 
that it would simply have prolonged the struggle and de- 
layed the result. 

It seems to be a law of nature that nations and individuals 
must work out their own salvation and find themselves 
through struggle and sacrifice. There is no short road to 
growth. Development takes time. We can truly aid a 
boy by helping him to help himself, but we cannot go any 
further. We can give him the help for which he asks, 
but we cannot force aid upon him without disaster. We 
can show him the error of his ways and urge him to follow 
other paths, but as soon as we use force or restraint, the 
reaction is very dangerous. It is the same with nations. 
We can remove the causes of war and revolution by giving 
more freedom to the people, supplying work to the unem- 
ployed, and furnishing tools, seeds and other things neces- 
sary to get industry established. When, however, we go 
any further, we tread on dangerous ground. 

From what I have said, some readers may think I am 
opposed to intervention of any kind and believe only in the 
Wilson poUcy of "watchful waiting." Theoretically, I 
think the Wilson policy is correct and if the Europeans had 
the same vision, I would favor no form of intervention what- 
ever. Europe, however, has not the vision. The practical 
situation is that if we do not intervene in some way Europe 
will. Such European intervention would be a distinct mis- 
take. Therefore, as we cannot have the ideal conditions, we 
must make the best of the situation and choose the lesser of 
the two evils. As Grover Cleveland said : "We must adapt 
ourselves to conditions rather than to theories." It is very 
evident that some form of intervention is inevitable and 
that, if the Republicans are successful in November, the 
United States will intervene in Mexico. Therefore, the 
question is, what shall the form of intervention be? Shall 
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it be destructive, based on force, or shall it be constructive, 
based on the principles of righteousness, justice and broth- 
erly kindness? 

This is a suggestion: that we insist Mexico protect for- 
eign interests on the legitimate investments made previous 
to 1917; but that we cooperate with the Mexican govern- 
ment in its present desire to bring about a new social order. 
In short, let us compromise by saying we conform to your 
new policy provided you do not make it retro-active. 

Religious Statesmen Needed 

The great need of the hour in Washington and the capitals 
of Europe is more religion. The great need is for religious 
statesmen who are afraid neither to tackle big problems nor 
to tackle them in new ways. A great difficulty today seems 
to be that our political leaders are largely made up of two 
classes— either they are fearless and strong men, like some 
of our senators, but stand for anti-Christian principles; or 
else they are weak-kneed men who stand for what is good, 
but who lack the stamina and courage to insist upon these 
Christian principles being carried out. The way the Mexi- 
can situation is being handled is a very good illustration of 
the way these two groups of statesmen work. The first 
group believe in military intervention so strongly that they 
are willing to kill, destroy, and even wreck the League of 
Nations in order to make intervention possible; while the 
pacifist group is too cowardly to do anything. A great 
opportunity exists for some statesman to stand for intervention, 
but to insist on a sane, constructive form of intervention whereby 
the money will be spent on schools, hospitals, farming machin- 
ery, and transportation. If one half the money being spent 
now by our Army and Navy in connection with Mexico 
were spent in helping Mexico agriculturally and industri- 
ally, used in improving the transportation systems and in 
doing other constructive work, we should be making real 
friends instead of enemies and the entire world would be 
infinitely better oS. 



